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to be quite formidable enemiejs. In summer big black clouds of mosquitoes attack him ; animals like the wolverine steal his bait and his prey ; in winter the cold is intense and food is scarce. Houses are few and far between, and in time of trouble there is no one at hand to help. To lose the way or become benighted in the lonely forest Is almost certain death. Very often the trapper has no shelter but the shanty that he erects for himself out of a number of poles and pieces of bark. One side of the shanty is left open, and in front of the opening the fire is built that keeps him warm.
The trapper, whether Indian or white, sets Ms traps in a long line perhaps ten to fifteen miles in length, and must visit them regularly to bring home the catch and re-set the traps with fresh bait. The Indian trapper wears, to protect himself from the cold, a large leather coat, a rat-skin cap, blue cloth leggings, large moccasins, two or tl^ree pairs of blanket socks, and deerskin mittens.
He carries in his belt an axe and a large hunting knife, and over his shoulder his gun or rifle. He walks on snow-shoes and drags a small hand sledge behind him. This sledge is a flat slip of wood from five to six feet long and one foot broad, and is turned up at one end. It is extraordinarily light, and Indians invariably use it when visiting their traps for the purpose of dragging home the animals or ,game they
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